THE YOUNG MELBOURNE
presentable socially to have achieved the entrance to
the best houses. Rogers, Monk Lewis, Tom Moore,
any or all of them might be found of an afternoon in
her sitting-room, reading aloud their works to her
while she sketched their portraits. She also made some
new female friends. These were of a less desirable kind.
Partly in order to annoy her relations-in-law, partly
from a desire to impress the world by her emancipa-
tion of mind, she struck up with two of the few women
of position who had contrived to put themselves out-
side the lax limits of Whig convention, Lady Welles-
ley and Lady Oxford. Neither can have been very
attractive in herself, to one brought up at Devon-
shire House. Lady Wellesley was a Frenchwoman of
very shady reputation, who had borne her husband
several children before she married him; Lady Oxford,
a tarnished siren of uncertain age, who pursued a life
of promiscuous amours on the fringes of society, in
an atmosphere of tawdry eroticism and tawdrier cul-
ture. Reclining on a sofa, with ringlets disposed about
her neck in seductive disarray, she would rhapsodize
to her lovers on the beauties of Pindar and the hypo-
crisy of the world. Caroline laughed at her affecta-
tions: her aristocratic eye also noted that Lady Oxford
was a trifle common. But there was something in
Caroline that responded to her luscious sentimental-
izings. It was undeniably agreeable to a person of
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